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What Is Happening in China? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What is happening 
in China? 


Mr. MARQUARDT: The United States 
is reversing its historical drive to the 
West. It is withdrawing from China 
and perhaps from all of Asia. 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I think that all of 
China, except for Formosa and pos- 
sibly some provinces in the southwest, 
will soon be under a Communist gov- 
ernment. 
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Chinese Puzzle 


Mr. BUCHANAN: The myths about 
the Orient—about China, Japan, the 
Far East—are legion. And the tales 
which appeal to most of us seem to 
me to be those which emphasize the 
mystery and the romance of the Far 
East. Many of us probably think of 
China only in connection with Charlie 
Chan movies, the Terry and the Pi- 
rates comic strip, or Pearl Buck’s 
novels. 

Actually the Chinese situation seems 
so complex that many of us shy away 
from its details, important as they may 
be. But recent events in China have 
brought the dilemma to our very door- 
step. 

ee Mr. Marquardt, you mentioned 
the United States’ withdrawal from 
China. Does that mean withdrawal of 
U.S. diplomatic representatives, with- 
drawal of trade, withdrawal of Amer- 
ican interests? Just what does it 
mean? 


Mr. MarquarptT: Mr. Buchanan, from 
the very beginning of our nation we 
have driven to the West. We have 
moved always toward the West—first 
across this continent, then across the 
Pacific. I believe this year marks a 
definite reversal in this trend, that we 
have now turned back to Europe, that 
we are pulling out our stakes, eco- 
nomically, politically, and in every 


other way from Asia, and especially 
from China. I regard this, inciden- 
tally, as a great calamity. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: You seem to think, 
Mr. Pritchard, that the Communist 
forces in China will dominate the gov- 
ernment except for certain territories 
that you do exclude. What would such 
a situation mean to the United States? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Mr. Buchanan, it will 
mean that instead of having a country 
of 450 million which is very friendly 
toward us, or at least has a govern- 
ment which is friendly and cooperative 
toward us, it will now have a govern- 
ment which is ideologically aligned 
toward Russia—which will probably 
be friendly and cooperative toward 
Russia and will tend to be unfriendly 
toward us. At least to judge from 
their propaganda line in the past 
where they have denounced us as the 
chief imperialist and menace to China. 


Mr. BucHANAN: I think we have 
raised some interesting questions 
which I would like to go into further. 
But now let’s switch to Washington— 
where United States Senator Owen 
Brewster, member of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and ranking author- 
ity on foreign affairs, is standing by. 
Let’s hear the Senator’s views on the 
Chinese problem. Senator Brewster... 


Our Chinese Policy 


SENATOR BREWSTER: Perhaps we 
should say not what is happening in 
China, but what ought to happen in 
China in the interests of the world 
peace and stability. 


Letting the dust settle, the current 
State Department policy, is not an 
especially inspiring prospect so far as 
America is concerned. 

Looking back for a moment we can 
see that there have been two schools 
of thought regarding China during 
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the last few years. One represented 
by General Chennault, who did the 
fighting in China (I saw him there 
during the war at Kunming), General 
Hurley, as our ambassador, General 
Wedemeyer, Bill Bullitt, who cut his 
eye teeth in Moscow and had some 
knowledge of Communism. To that 
school, I think we may properly add 
General MacArthur with his long ex- 
perience in the Far East, and the 
most recent advocate of their line of 
thought, Admiral Ramsey, who has 
just returned from the command of 
our Navy in the Orient and has spoken 
his views here in no uncertain terms, 
although putting them in the mouth 
of Mr. Wu. But his ideas were clear. 

This might be called, I think, the 
Chiang school of thought, believing 
that we could and should build our 
defense against the Communist in- 
roads around Chiang. 

The other school of thought has been 
represented, I think, it may fairly 
be said, by General Stilwell, General 
Marshall, and Ambassador Stuart, 
with Dean Acheson apparently ap- 
proving that approach. I hope I am 
not unjust in suggesting that this 
seems to have been the “Don’t-be- 
afraid-of-Joe school,” recalling Presi- 
dent Truman’s characterization of 
“good old Joe.” 


I am not going to discuss the sin- 
cerity of either of these groups. I am 
ready to agree that the Yalta agree- 
ment giving the Soviets a large po- 
sition in Manchuria was considered at 
the time by President Roosevelt as 
necessary, or at least expedient, no 
matter how unhappily it may now 
seem to have turned out as we look 
back. But I think we are primarily 
concerned with the future. 


Aid to China 


We saw it in the Congress last year 
when over the objections of the State 
Department the Congress manifested 
its increasing concern over the Chinese 
situation by putting in provisions for 
certain aid, that now is characterized 
as having gone down the “rat hole.” 

Certainly in America there has been 


profound interest in China over the 
last half century, manifested in the 
Open Door, manifested in the refund 
of the Boxer indemnity to establish 
schools, manifested in the challenge of 
the Manchurian transfer to the Jap- 
anese. All these things were building 
the foundation for an American policy 
in the Orient which, in my judgment, 
was of supreme importance to us. It 
followed the Monroe Doctrine of the 
last century, that we should demon- 
strate in this century that the future 
peace of the world was to be deter- 
mined in the Pacific. Certainly if 
China were a strong, friendly power 
developing with us, world peace would 
have been very much more secure, 
where now it seems a very great 
hazard. 


Another Policy? 


However, what we are concerned 
with is what we are going to do about 
it. Is there any alternative to the 
current State Department policy of 
letting the dust settle? And I feel 
very strongly that without criticizing 
those who have followed the school 
of thought that has so obviously failed 
—a policy which was manifested in the 
embargo on the shipment of arms to 
Chiang for ten months following the 
close of the war and for ten months 
more a practical embargo as a result 
of the impracticability of shipping 
arms as General Marshall testified 
while the Communists mobilized their 
might in Manchuria, concentrated 
their forces, took the arms that 
were pouring out from the Jap- 
anese arsenals and stores that had 
been turned over to them, apparently 
by the Soviet, and prepared for the 
fatal sweep south—without question- 
ing either the sincerity or the intelli- 
gence of the school of thought that 
held up these shipments, would it not 
be wise to consider an alternative? 


We cannot prove that if we had fol- 
lowed the advice of Chennault and 
Hurley and Wedemeyer and the others 
that the result would have been any 
better. Certainly, however, it could 
not have been any worse. And so I 
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think at the present time with a For- 
mosa Plan, as we might call it, and 
the possible holding in the west and 
south of China to stop the Communist 
inroads toward Burma, Indo-China 
and Indonesia, we might well as the 
first step send Wedemeyer as our am- 
bassador to China. Then see what his 
advice would be. 


Secret Wedemeyer Report 


I am not committing myself beyond 
a day-to-day policy, but that would 
instantly assure the world that Amer- 
ica was still vitally concerned, and we 
might well listen respectfully to his 
advice in the light of the warnings 
which he gave us in the Wedemeyer 
Report that is still suppressed. And 
we could build from there with Chen- 
nault in China to carry on with the 
Chinese the war which he has so val- 
iantly waged throughout a decade. 


That, at least, is my hope for the 
future policy of America in China. 


WOL ANNOUNCER: Thank you, Sen- 
ator Brewster. Now to continue the 
Reviewing Stand discussion of What 
Is Happening in China? we return to 
Chicago. 


Mr. BuCHANAN: Senator Brewster has 
given us a very frank and honest ap- 
proach to the problem. It seems to 
me the major points in his remarks 
have been his worry and concern over 
our policy toward China. Mr. Mar- 
quardt, do you share that particular 
worry? You say that you think what 
is happening in China is a calamity. 
I take it you would somewhat agree 
with the Senator? 


Mr. MARQuarnT: I agree with Senator 
Brewster that American policy in 
China has certainly failed. We came 
out of the war with a terrific reservoir 
of good will in China, and that good 
will has been dissipated. 

I am afraid, however, that Senator 
Brewster’s hope that he can turn back 
the clock, that he could perhaps send 
back General Chennault and Wede- 
meyer—he didn’t say so, and I don’t 
want to put any words in his mouth 


but I assume this would call for mili- 
tary support for the very regime that 
has been pushed out of control in 
China. I am afraid the Senator’s plan 
would not work out in China. 


Very briefly let me say I have just 
come back from a trip to the Far East. 
Most of my life I have been going in 
and out of China and this was the 
first time that I found that American 
businessmen and missionaries both 
were agreed on one thing: Chiang 
was through, and nothing we could do 
would restore him to power and rebuild 
the people’s affection he once held. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: As I understand the 
Senator’s remarks, and I would not 
wish to put words in his mouth either, 
I think he wants to be alert to any 
changes or possibilities in China. That 
I would gather from what he has said. 
Would you agree in general with his 
point of view, Mr. Pritchard? 


Long Range Policy 


Mr. PRITCHARD: No, Mr. Buchanan, I 
am afraid I would agree more with 
Mr. Marquardt. You can’t think in 
terms of supporting any of the possible 
regimes of the Nationalists’ group that 
may continue to exist in China. 


It seems to me that what we need 
now is not a policy that is made from 
day to day, but we have reached a 
point where we have got to make a 
fundamental decision: Either that we 
are willing to recognize and deal with 
this Communist government, or that 
we are willing to put the men and 
money into supporting some other 
group in China which will oppose Com- 
munism. That has been one of our 
difficulties, perhaps. And we either 
would have to decide to send in our 
own forces to hold or push back the 
Communist group in China, or we will 
have to accept them. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Now, Senator Brew- 
ster mentions a possible alternative 
to the State Department view at the 
present time. Do I gather you offer 
us just two suggestions: either more 
aid, monetarily and militarily, or ac- 
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cept the Communist regime? Is there 
no other? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Those are the two I 
am offering, yes. 


As I gathered, Senator Brewster 
thought in terms of sending out some- 
one else to make a new analysis of the 
situation and make recommendations. 
I think the facts of the situation are 
sufficiently known in Washington and 
elsewhere so that a definite policy can 
be decided upon now. And I can’t see 
any point in further investigations. 
It seems to me that the Senator’s re- 
marks would simply imply further de- 
lay and indecision as to what policy 
we should follow in fact, essentially 
doing the thing which he has been ob- 
jecting to thus far. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: I notice one thing 
that may be very important here. In 
the news today is this announcement 
which I have just received from the 
newsroom: 


“United States Ambassador J. 
Leighton Stuart arrived in Shang- 
hai today on a train from Nan- 
king. He was the first foreign 
diplomat to leave Nanking since 
the Communists captured the cap- 
ital of China. Stuart plans to 
leave for Washington later this 
month.” 


Perhaps that is important from two 
points of view, Mr. Marquardt. First, 
what about the fact that our Ambas- 
sador is the first foreigner, from 
the Communist point of view, to be 
allowed to move in China? And sec- 
ondly, what do you think he might do 
once he arrives in Washington? 


Communist Restrictions 


Mr. MARQUARDT: I think it indicates 
that the Communists have decided they 
could loosen up on the restrictions a 
little and let people travel around. I 
don’t think the mere fact that an 
American ambassador made the first 
jump means anything. 

But the fact that he is coming back 
to consult with Washington would in- 
dicate that the United States may at 
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last be moving toward a policy which 
is a little more realistic and a little 


more thorough than merely waiting — 


for the dust to settle. 


In this respect, it is interesting to | 
note that the Russian ambassador has | 
gone to Paris to talk to Molotov and © 


that Molotov, according to reports out 
of Europe, is now personally directing 
Russia’s policy toward China. So we 
are undoubtedly coming to a point 
where both Russia and the United 
States, the two great world powers, 
are re-assessing their policy towards 
China and determining what they are 
going to do in the face of this new 
Communist government. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: We have been talking 
about what we might do here. I would 
like to get the picture a bit on the 
military situation. Just how much of 
China is now controlled by the Com- 
munist regime or the Communist 
forces? 


Communist Control 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Oh, roughly one half 
of China is actually under the military 
control of the Communists at the pres- 
ent time. They control the area north 
of the Yangtze in eastern China, a 
considerable area south of it in east- 
ern China, but the western part of 
China and the south are still under 
Nationalist control, or rather groups 
of Nationalists, because the National- 
ists have split up into contending fac- 
tions at the present time. 

However, from a military point of 
view, I think we can say the Com- 
munists can go practically anywhere 
in China except Formosa and possibly 
certain provinces in the extreme south- 
west of China. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Why are they not 
doing so? 

Mr. PRITCHARD: Well, the country is 
very large. They can’t occupy these 
areas immediately. They are moving 


along fairly rapidly, I think, consider- 
ing the size of the country. 


MR. BUCHANAN: What are the possi- 
bilities, Mr. Marquardt, especially 
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from your experience in China re- 
cently, of a guerrilla movement which 
might be very effective against the 
Communists? 


Mr. MArQuarpt: I think this is not 
impossible. I talked to various Chinese 
leaders, the liberal group in the 
Nationalist government, and some of 
them even suggested that it was pos- 
sible that in Chungking, for instance, 
a government could be set up which 
could hold that capital much as Chiang 
held it when the Japanese took most 
of China. I think the Generalissimo 
can hold most of Formosa, assuming 
his planes and navy are ready to fight. 
He certainly has plenty of money 
there to pay them, and I think he 
probably could hold Formosa. But 
such a guerrilla movement would re- 
quire considerable thought on the part 
of the United States as to whether we 
are going to give support to a move- 
ment of this sort; and even more im- 
portant, the question of whether we 
are going to recognize the Communist 
government itself which is going to es- 
tablish its capital either at Nanking 
or Peiping. 


Move to Chungking? 


Mr. BUCHANAN: What of Chiang’s re- 
cent announcement that he would be 
back in Shanghai within a month, or 
else he would leave the government, 
or something of that sort? 


Mr. MArqQuarnt: I think you can dust 
that one off along with most of the 
rest of the claims that the Nationalists 
have made. They certainly fought a 
very bad war. There was no spirit, 
there was no determination, there was 
no willingness to fight. Aviators who 
strafed from ten thousand feet obvi- 
ously were not trying to win a war— 
and that is what the Nationalists did 
almost all the way through. So I 
don’t think the Generalissimo will be 
back at Shanghai, at least not at the 
head of any army, in the near future. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Pritchard, what 
then is the connection between the 
military situation and the political sit- 
uation? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: It is very difficult to 
separate the military and political sit- 
uations, it seems to me. Actually the 
Nationalist regime has disintegrated 
into two major groups, I would say. 
One is dominated by Chiang, and con- 
sists of some of the older military 
leaders. Chiang is the center of power, 
as in Formosa he has most of the 
money which the Nationalist govern- 
ment had, its airplanes and many of 
the best forces that the Nationalists 
had. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Let me interrupt just 
a moment, Mr. Pritchard. I think we 
should make one thing clear. I think 
both Mr. Marquardt and I have been 
using the American pronunciation of 
Chiang, and you have been calling him 
Jang. He is the same person? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Yes. 
Mr. BUCHANAN: That confuses me. 


Last Stand in Kwangsi? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: The other group con- 
sists of the Kwang'si leaders, as they 
generally are called, headed by Li 
Tsung-yen, who is vice president and 
has been acting president for some 
time; and the other chief Kwangsi 
leader, Pai Chung-hsi, who is in com- 
mand of the forces, or was in com- 
mand of the forces at Hankow, and 
still has an army of perhaps 200,000 
south of Hankow. That group may 
attempt to make its stand in Kwangsi 
province and the province to the west 
of that. These leaders probably have 
been the most progressive within the 
Nationalist party in the past, and if 
any group is capable of putting up a 
resistance to the Communists, either 
in a guerrilla form or in an organized 
form, it seems to me it is the Kwangsi 
leaders because they were relatively 
progressive in their own provinces and 
might win popular support in opposi- 
tion to the Communists. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: Does control of the 
country really mean too much, Mr. 
Marquardt? I have heard it said that 
China is so large that you could never 
really dominate the country regardless 
of military strength? 
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Mr. MARQUARDT: That certainly was 
true when the Japanese tried to dom- 
inate China. They held the coastal 
ports which the Communists now hold. 
But the point is, it was a foreign 
power. 

I think in our psychological warfare, 
in our political warfare in China, if 
we could convince the average Chinese 
that the Communist government is 
not a Chinese government but a for- 
eign government, we would have a 
very great weapon in our hands. As 
you know, China and the Chinese have 
long been fed on hatred, distrust, 
and dislike of the West. If we could 
now shift the onus of imperialism from 
our own shoulders to that of the Rus- 
sians, in view of that fact that the 
Russians do have extra-territoriality, 
that they hold Port Arthur, that they 
have the railroads of Manchuria—if 
we could make all of these things clear 
to the Chinese and plant them on the 
Communists, then we would have a 
strong weapon which we could use 
against the Communist regime. 


Recognize Communist China 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I would like to second 
certain ideas Mr. Marquardt has just 
presented. It seems to me the major 
element of our policy now should be to 
recognize the Communist regime, but 
at the same time attempt to drive a 
wedge between it and Russia, promote 
difficulty between the Communists and 
Russia; and one of the things we could 
emphasize there is the fact that the 
Russians have very special privileges 
in China. I don’t believe that they 
have extra-territoriality as such any 
more. But they do have the special 
privileges over the railways in Man- 
churia and control of the Port of 
Dairen and it seems to me we could 
emphasize in our propaganda broad- 
casts, or our broadcasts to China, this 
sharp distinction between the privi- 
leges and the rights which we have 
and which the Russians have in China, 
and how the Russians are actually the 
imperialists in China. This will com- 
bat the point of view which has been 
put out by the Communists. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN: You seem to differ- | 


entiate between the Communists and 
the Russians? What is the connection 
between the Communist regime in 
China and Moscow? 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Well, the connection | 


is ideological primarily. That is, the 
Chinese Communists are followers of 
Marx and of the Third International. 


They are friendly to Russia on those | 


terms, but the Chinese Communist 
movement has developed without very 
much help from Russia. It is an in- 
dependent movement in that sense; 
that is, other than ideological leader- 
ship. ; 
Mr. MarquaArpt: Mr. Buchanan, I 
would like to say I disagree. I think 
that Mao Tse-tung is a complete party 


line follower, and so far as I know 


has never shown any particular inde- 
pendence from Russia except on the 
one point of whether or not the early 
Chinese revolution should be agrarian 
or urban. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: He is the leader of 
the Communists? 

Mr. MARQUARDT: He is the leader of 
the Communists, that’s right. The 
other Communists, most of them, have 


been educated in Moscow. At a time | 


early this year when the Communists 


all over the world were making their 


allegiance to mother Moscow, Mao 
made his along with the rest, and he 
indicated that in case of any war the 
Chinese Communists would undoubt- 
edly be on the side of the Russians. 


Party Line to China 


Mr. PRITCHARD: Mr. Marquardt, I 
think our difference of opinion is more 
apparent than real. Certainly the 
Communists in China are party liners. 
They follow the policy of the Third 
International, and the type of propa- 


ganda that has been coming out of 


Communist China is exactly the type 


of thing which has been emanating | 


from Moscow. The United States has 
been attacked right down the line as 


the chief imperialist nation whether | 


it has been committing imperialist acts 
or not. 
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The point I am trying to make is 
that this movement has grown up 
pretty independently of Moscow. That 
is, it hasn’t been supported by Moscow 
propaganda experts, it hasn’t been fi- 
nanced by Moscow, it hasn’t been 
armed by Moscow. 


Mr. MARQUARDT: I would like to take 
exception there. The Communists cer- 
tainly got the beginning of their arms 
from Manchuria. They were turned 
over to them by the Russians. Later 
on they got them from the United 
States because they were lost by the 
Nationalists. But basically their sup- 
port and their beginning came from 
the Japanese arms that were given 
them by the Russians in Manchuria. 


Communist Support 


Mr. PRITCHARD: You are implying this 
Communist movement only started a 
few years ago. Actually it has been 
operating since 1927, or earlier. And 
during the long years that it carried 
on effective opposition to the Nation- 
alists between 1927 and 1987 it did 
not have direct support from Moscow, 
and during the years that it carried 
on against the Japanese it did not 
have direct support from Moscow in 
terms of arms and munitions. 

It is true that after the end of the 
war Moscow made available to them 
the Japanese arms in Manchuria and 
gave them the strength which has 
helped them—enabled them to defeat 
the Nationalists. 


Mr. MarquArpt: And if it hadn’t been 
for that help Mao would be in a cave 
in Yennan today instead of establish- 
ing a capital in Nanking or Peiping. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I think that brings 
us to Senator Brewster’s remarks. 


That is, what are we going to do about 
it? With the difference of views here 
what would you say, Mr. Pritchard? 


Communist Victory 


Mr. PRITCHARD: I think the only thing 
we can do about it is accept the facts 
of life as they exist in China, and that 
is the Communists have defeated the 
Nationalists, whether due to their own 
strength or the weaknesses of the 
Nationalists or our bungling or what— 
they have won. 


Mr. MARQuARDT: I quite agree that 
we must realize that the Communists 
are in power. I think we should do 
what we can, as we have both agreed, 
to drive a wedge between them and 
Russia—although I don’t have much 
hope about that. But basically, I think 
we need a policy for all of Asia which 
is a policy of containment such as we 
have followed in Europe. 


Mr. BUCHANAN: And certainly I be- 
lieve I might speak for Senator Brew- 
ster in saying that we should take 
some action and thoroughly study the 
problem. 

The one incontrovertible fact that 
has emerged from your discussion, 
gentlemen, is the fact that no one 
can dispute the complexity of the prob- 
lem. 

What we should do, what the Chi- 
nese will do, what Russia’s interest 
may be in China, we can’t answer 
directly because there is no clear-cut 
answer. But, at least, you gentlemen 
have shed some light on the possible 
answers to such queries. 

Above all, I think the study of this 
Chinese problem emphasizes that it 
is a dilemma—but regardless of out- 
come it is important to all of us. 
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